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> Applying «atrix organizational structure to the 
organization of special education services is the focus of this 
paper. Beginning ifith a list of ways in which educational - 
organizations differ froa business or aiiitary organizations, the 
- author warns that educators aust be cautious when transfclrriirg 
^gani.zation'Sil structures .froa. other disciplines .to education. He ; 
-i)x^n exMines cur rent,. and emerging forces on education to .iiluiinate 
the gftestion of vhether' traditional organizational .structures for 
schooTs are-still apprbprdiite. The histvry of-special-educa^ion-is — 
then reviewed, focasisg on the shift froa segregation of the 
handicapped to placeaent- in the i^least restrictive alternative,", with 
an eaphajsis on the new d'esahds this has placed on the organization of 
special educTatibn^ Avoiding & definition of aattix orgai^ational 
stractiire, the author instead d^aonstrates how' two different aatrix 
organizational structures night be applicable to special education. 
Onder one such organization, the doaaon supervisor would be the 
superintendent of instruction and aatrix aanagers would be the 
supervisor .of special education and. the building level principals S 
Advantages and disadvantages of the organization are -listed. Finally, 
the tluthor recoaaends that, aa'trix organization be considered for its 
efficacy in addressing soae of the eaerging concerns in special 
education. (Author/JH) 
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, An assumption of thts paper is that the way in which an organization 

* • . " ' . ' * ^ ■ 

i s structured- does, in fact, make a difference \n terms of the delivery of 
the organi zation * s mi sstpn . The val i di t> of such^ a statement seems sel f- 
. o evident as almost all -organizations do inofact .have some-, formalized strljc-' 
tures that can be described. Illustrated or charted. 'There 'are chains of 
command,. .lines of authority, procedures of operation and linkages of 
• * components. 

Organizational theorists liave Concentrated research and writing .on the 
V conceptual and pragmatic isjsues of . organizations. Business organizations 
and the ijjilitaiy have devoted ^sighificaht time. an(| attention to imple- ~ 
mehttng organizational structures. ,0f interest here is the fact that while 
- -educational institutions have formalized structures, they 4)robably' remain 
one of' the last complex organizations in our -society to recognize tjiat 
structure, is a-significant resource in achieving goals of org^^iz'atiorls^ 
(Stanford, 1966). • . • *. ' 

* t ' 
. , • ' * ■ * 

Distinctions of' Education and • ^ . . / • : \ 

> otper Organization? f 

• * • * * 

Much can be learned by examining with care the use of organizational 

struttune by the military and the., business world,' but It must be done with 

QQ caution. Educational organizations are unique and this uniqueness demands 

^ care In generalization.* ' • ' ' ^ 
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A. Educational organizations are oof absolute hierarchies of- * 

authority. Where the chaimof-comma^nd is a known eTenient of the military, 
, / ■ " ' > J • . ' • :* ■ 

a chain of jiommand is often a questioned assumption in educational organi- " 

itions. Wfrile there may .be superintendents, assistant superintendents', — 

supervisors, principals and so forth, it Is very clear to those who have 

worKed in educational enyironments that . "when the "teacher closes the 

• ^classroom door," the teacher is in'farct in commajicf^ and control 

. . ^ • . - . . ; . -^^^ ; ^j:: 

. .B^ The misstons- or goals of education are unique .from those fojind ifl!^ 
the military, or industry. Very few organizations have as rtiany complex ancf 

unique mi ssions 'and goals as education. For example, education Ls_xequired — 

- - ' . . . . 

' to transmit societal values. One need only examine" the Icirids of standards 

of both on 'and -of f the job beha vior that are required .of "school teachers" • 

. ^ ' ' — — , — . _, 

to understand that schpols in an4 of themsel veS haVe a dnique mission in - • 

that society demands of school s transirrittai of societal vaijies* In^addi- ' ^ 

tipn',* schools "are unique in that they have as a mission to provide educa- ' 

tional opportunity for all of the youth of. this country.' School attendance 

is^compulsory. Not on>y=is educational ' opportunity required but elquai edu- 

cational opportunity is a" stated goal, for the educational system. 
. • . * ■ ■ . . • . v- ' • 

Therefore, not only must all participate in education, but the' institutions 

of education are reqcired to provide equal opportunity to all participants. 

C. Conceptually, the military has a coflmander-in-chief , the President 
of the UrHted States; elected by populace, "but most milit&ry decisions are ' 

* ' - • » 

• » - • • - ' 

made by career officers who answer to .the organizational hierarchy. 
Corporations .have a board of directors that may be elected by stockholders 



_^Preseotjng tTie. general populacey but rifeal liliKages to the public are weak 
and corporate officers. make most decisions. However, educational, institu- 

» -■ . . . ■ ... ^ ■ » ' r 

tions have ultimate decisioning and policy making iiuthority residing in 

boards that are ..elected by the pppulace. Such a structure reflects the 

philosophical value assumption of education in* thib- country that education 
■ ■ ' ' . ' . 

lis a. Tocil. or decentralized: function, Th.erefore, the; ultimate decision 

makfng autlwrijty in education is decentralized with a limi:tedjunt>er.of 

requi red i nkages . to other units of the- Siystem. Addi tional 1y , patrons of 

schoblsoften. feel they may directly Contact the ichool board. Jew. feel-' , 

such- frefidom-wUh military' Vr con)orate officers^ ' " 

' ?. ■ ■ ^ ' ■ / ■ . . . • » 

D. • Individuals i^n^ educational organizations aise described as pro- 
.fe^sio.nars'. 'A)5 such; ,they have differ^t assumptions and commitronts than 
individuals vrithllirmqstJdther organizations. That is to say, the teacher 
is by philosophy pne that perceives lafctivi ties within" the educational orga- 
nization as something more thefh "just a job." 

• E.. The products of the* educational system. unlike products of the 
mf.litary'^ ar\d of the business establishment are very diffitult to identify, 
measure and are of extremeTy long term effect. Specifically," the ultimate 
product of the educational system may not be available for observation and 

V 

Judgment relative to its .qua'liiy until the following generation. While 

'•./.' ■ ■ ^ ' ■ 

some short term peasUrements can occur, even those measurements are^'compli- 

c^d by whether or not they reflect' what is. to be the true product of the 

educational . system. For example,- are products to be judged by the level of 

^literacy of students; are they to be measured by the level of assimilation 



of "-students into "the broader society; are they to be measured by the abi- 
Yfb/ of thi student to. provide' a contribution to the broader sbcieiy; are 
they merely measures of attendance or standardized achievement scores of 
onetlass or of one stuaent. 

F. yucatioh is a human labor intensive Organization to a far greater' 
extent than in^siness orvttejjilit^ approximately-80%' 
of activities arid resources of educational organizations are related and 
^l^^J^^y??^"^' of the trade 'j^so to^peak , arel hfdi vi dual s who . 
occupy various roles and positions within the educational organization. 
'Not only are most of the, activities within an educational organization 
dependent upon human.activily^ the majoriiy-of these humans, are what one 

r , » 

wodld term "professionals." ' c ' • " 

G. T1ie;>plesl.'and .positions within 'educational organizations are 

^ \- ' - * ^ 

extremely ambiguous. There are difficulties with respohsibiXity as many 

activities within an educational organization call for° mutual, alternating 
as well as exclusive' responsibilities relative to the s^^me general problem, 
e.g., a child with learning problems. In addi tion .to.jthe complexity that 
such ambiguity introduces, many decisions must be made as a result of, 
multiple and unclear responsibilities. Even though it is somewhat clear 
that the "teacher" has responsibility for instruction and matiagement of as- 
certain defined number of students, multtple decisipnis complicate the 
teacher's role. To illuistrate, what is the content to be taught? When is 
it to be taug ht and for how long? ,What method of instruct,ion is to be 
used? Whal instructional materials shall be utilized? What is the 



learning style of the student? What is the itudent^s best 1ns.tructi6nal - 
V' ' modality? Where should instruction' takfe place? ^ (Gross,^ 1963). ^ . ' 

H. .Educational- organizartiohs are^ extremely decentral-ized in *com- \ . 

parison with the military or business drgariizations. ' Decentralizatiort can 
/ ' '. ^ '*.'*, 

- ' be couched in terms of Board of Education "local .control ,"^or the exclusive 

* "responsibilities and judgments of. the teacher as "'the door of the' classroaji 

■ ■ . ■ •> ^ ■■ . - . 

is closjtd," or decentralized decisionfng associated with yarietis units, such 

■ as the local 'elementary schb'pl the school principal, the- school psycholo- " 
/ . . gist, and so forth. " • »• , ' 

I. There is an expectation within educational* organizations thav' 

• there will be partic.ipa:tary decision mak1.ng to a greater extent than typi- 

cally found in either the military or the business organization. The con- 

. . . y ^ ' - - ^ ^ - 

; 'i — — c'ept^of-participatory- decision making Ts fed by, a number of variables suth 

• . ' \ % • ' 
as the large 'number of professionals, societal Expectations and" so forth. * 

.In addition, all citizens 'have' been members ,of 'the educational system and 

. ' 'are therefore "expert" while not all have been in the military" or have been 

connected to the business world. 



J.. There Is the expectation tfiat educational organizations will 

transfer knowledge afjd values. /Neither the military nor business organ^iza^ 

tlons. have as a major goal or/robjectlve the transmission of knowledge and 

// ^ * 

values. Such training i^ se({*ndary, incidental or task specific. 
. K. Educational organizations have unique accountability demands! " 

.. . ^ • . . ' 

While significant effort and attention may be devoted to the measyremerit of 
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.teaching, the difficulty. is'^ significantly greater than foiind in measuring 
til'' product of the military or business organization, i.e. ,. battles are won 
or profits are made. . Speciftcaily,' th.e educatifrtal organization's uhi- 

- - - ^ , ' » < " ~ ' 

quely contaminated .in terms of jjrodiict mea?uremei)t by variables that are' 
totally outside of and beyond the scope and control of the organization. 
For example, the following yariabies have beert shown to be significant but 
are mostly beyond control of scltbojs: socioeconomic status of the parents; 
heiredity; parent education;. developmental stage of the student; interest, 
motivation, concern ,_iind skill of parents in their parenting role. 

Such unique characteristics pinpoint the problems and inability of 

- . ^ , / ^ * ^ 

organizat+onal structures found in other institutions to be^ totally viable 
In educational organizations. Historically, there Jiave been attefupts to 
i;otally generalize such organizational structures," e.g., the medical model 
of diagnosis and treatment for students with school difficulties." 
Therefore, educators must be cautious but alert to the opportunity to ^ 
transfer organizational structures from other disciplines to education. 

Educational Organization . * ' 
» 

The historicat structures of education have changed little over time, 
that is to say, the* local school building with an individual designated in 
some way to administer or to head thatnlinit of the system.' As education . 
expanded and as society became more-Durban and correspondingly school 
systems became larger; additions to the organizational structure were made 
and there was assurtied linkage and coordination between theseMncreasing 
struQtures. As schools become more "public," there were needs for more \ 

r 



services and expanded types of programs and activities. * Correspondingly, 
expectations of patrons expanded. These requirements of the system brought 
a need Jor larger numbers of div.erse units into the organization. No 
longer was there the "school house," principal and a few teachers but th^re. 
were speci'aMzations in curriculum areas, transportation, food services, 
'special education and so forth. - 

The question posed at this time is: are traditional organizational 

structures \of schools appropriate in t4ie 1980s and beyond. Specifically, ' 
, , • . . ^ .. ' 

^oes the current and emerg-jng context of education require, shifts or 
changes in the traditional organizational structurfe. An examination of 
current and emerging forces on education may shed some light upon this 
question. " 




cesJ lyEducatjon,: 



y ■ ^A.' Demography-Censu^s. da^ta nox .makes it relatively clear that the 
United States is stabilizing in terms of jpopulation growth and it can be 
expected that a decline in school age population will continue-in tenns of 
elementary age students until approximately the year 1985. Schools wilV 
not have recovered the number of students that were 'enrolled in 1975 until 

approximately the year-2000. Additional ly^ the mean a^e of the U.S.' pop u- 

t " ' ' . . 

latioff is increasing. 

o . 

B. There is a significant increase in the types and sophistication of 
technology available. For example, v^tle many of the hopes and aspirations 
^of the 1960*s for computer techpology associated with instruction were 



unfulfilled, it is now relatively clear with reductions- in cost, size and 
availability of /the "n\,ini -computer" and*renewed interest and marketing of 
such systems by ,the computer industry, such -technology will affect the jways 
thai schools are organized for instruction. 

^ C. Shifts in funding patterns are emerging and trave been experienced 
by large numbers of school ^"sterns. The .latest example that has caught the 
attention of the media is 4he "Proposition 13" type of legislation. Of«' 
less national notoriety but of more consequence in many local school 
districts, is theTcontinuiijg failure of 'bond ormillage increases. 
Associated with such shift? in. funding patterns are a large nunter of legal 
rulings and an increasing body of "case law which directly affects the types 
and kinds and configurations of services which may or must be provided by 

public schopls.. > . . ' 

. " ? . ■ t 

D.. There are clear'shifts in power configurations associated with the 
'public schools. The trend toward pluralistic, decentralized decision- 
making, reflects such shifts. An additionifl example would be effects of 
collective bargaining, federal government regulations, and so forth. 

I E. There are shifts in educational need. As society has ipoved toward 

shorter work weeks, earlier retirement, less requirement .for manual labor 

* 4 _» ... 

and so forth. The types, places and' times of education need have changed. 
The requirement for di liferent educational products delivered, at different 
times in 'the. life span of the individual is developing as a significant 
force. 



] F. There are dramatic: shifts .in societal values. Perhaps no societal 

force i's discussed as frequently as shifts in values.. The traumas and - 

experiences of 'the public schools as they have. moved through desegregation 

and associated phenomena' such as busing, the opening of the system to han- 

.--< ' > " . • 

dicapped and disadvantaged and the introduction of curriculum 'asspciated 

*.'>■. ■ •» ^ • 

with humanistic or moral education illustrate the bounds and significance 

of this force. . , 

The question raised by the discussion of these forces is simply this: 
are the past structures 'that have been utilized In education sufficient for 
the future?" To answer this question, let us look at one service delivery 

area of education, special education. . i« 

. /■ 

■,•■'/ ' • • . A* • ' . 

Special Education Example , • ' ' \ 

The hi story, of .special' education in the public schools describes a 
minimal commitment by the educational organizafttion to handicapped students, 
/or the most part, special education began with programs -for the pJvS\ically 
handicapped which were initiated primarily due to parental pressure and 
work of advocacy groups. As a result, the educational system made few con- 
cessions to this particular area and logically, few if ar\y structural . 
changes in the system were felt necessary. The addition of minor appen- 
dages to the overall system was tite primary mechanism 'of adapta/ion. 

As. the demand for special education services grew and as the types and 
ranges of handicapped children to be served diversified, the system had to 
make more formal, structural ca^piptatlons for special education. The result 



' was for the most part, the -creation of a dual educational system. 
Specifically, school systems created a parallel structure to the regular- 

• • • » 

education system ;itili zing the same traditional structures as were histori- 

• cal within school systems but placing them in a parallel* arrangement. As a 
result, for the special education system there developed: uniquely 
designated and perhaps uniquely trained administrators; other uniquely 
certified professionals; .separate budgets; ^separate instructional ^ 

• * - # . • 

• I • * 

. materials; unique personnel roles and unique policies and procedures were 
put into place. All such changes were structural adaptations to special 
education demflfnds* 



A. 



Insert Figure 1 abouv here • t 

- The effects of the. dual system were that special .education sliidents- 
' > ' » ' " • ' • , " ' • * ' 

were placed, special education personnel provided service and spetial edu- 

.cation resources and facilities were'utilize^, all requiring little or "no 

intenface or interaction with tfie parallel regular education system.- The 

necessity of administrators, supervisors, 'teachers or support personnel 

interacting with. parallel educational systems was almost non.-exi stent. 

For the most part, this structure satisfied both special education 

• • • * * • * 

professionals, parental and regular education professionals and p^irents 
given the embryVilc stage of special education knowledge and service deli- 
very. However, there began to emerge new con'.eptualizations associated\ 
with delivering appropriate services to the handicapped. In addition there 
developed stronger and. more powerful lobbies, and advocates for equality of . 



- • ^ .u ^ ■ . 

•facilities and services for the handicapped. As^a result, the system began 

td have specific demands placed upon" it. for interface between the dual" edu- 

cational systems; The result was " di scomfort and a number of less polite 

'.descriptive adjectives relative to these required or forced -interfaces. 

But the system was faced with the demand for adaptation- of ,its structures. 

Resulting' adaptations were made .within the context, of the tr'aditional edu- 

.cational system,' primarily spiecific linkages were described and .artifculated. 

bei**een the previously- defined dual^, educational systems. In .other words, 

there were defined lines of aiithorily and lines of ^support .or consultation. 

articulated which supposedly would meet the requirements being made upon ' 

the system*. for an integrationlpr interface of the two systetfts. 

^ ^ ^ ; ' ' 

Insert Figure 2 about here ' ^. » 

< 

These- adaptations are the most common existent circumstance within 
school systems. Most school systems Wave traditional organizational struc-* 
tures similar to a pyramid or bureaucratic ^ power at the top structure. 
Such modifications of the structure were designed to. deal with complexity, 
to provide specific communication and decisiohing linkages, to develop 
required specializations and to reduce conflict and competition. 'So long 
as there were no specific questions rai-sed^as to responsibility qr • f 
"ownership" of the handicapped child oVlteacherl of the handicapped", "syich ■• 
structural .'Captations seemed to* work' fairly well. However, concep- 
tualization, advocacy and understanding of the" needs of the handicapped, ' ' 
precipitated what, today is known as '^least restrWtive Alternative*' place-' : 

V 
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ments. Such legislated and legal requirements for least restrictive alter- 
native ijnmediately raises questions associated with ownership of special 
education students, personnel and services* Such questions produce greater 
ambiguity for the system. The result of- these demands has been: poor 
integration of students; difficulty with transfer and linkage between ser- 
* vice delivery elements; budgeting -and accountability confusions; unclear 

respohsibi,lity relatfve^to personnel recruitment, selection, evaluation. 

/; ■• - . / 

unclear ownership relative to/iristructional Materials, facilities; sche- " 

duling difficulties;'t:onfli,fcts associated with communi'ty.and parent- . 

interactions; difficiilty with'in^rvice and staff development requirements 

and so- forth. * . \ » . . 




pne- begins to wonder whether the system of education- may not be at 
another milestone or watershed point relative to adaptatfon of *its organi- 
zational structure. The' question emerges as to what may be alj appropriate' 
adaptation.' . * * , 



Matr i x Organ i z^ti on 



The structure suggested in this paper U not a new structure. It has 
-been'descrilied in th.e business literature since the early 1960s (Jengen, 
1963). It carries a number of descriptors. but perhaps the most common* 
descriptor is matrix organizational .structures. Matrix organizational 
Structures were an effort on the part of the business world to effect adap- 
tation to some of the same variables that currently impinge upon education 
•and special education, i.e./ specifically, to develop adaptation to grbwiTig 
complexity and confusipn as^sociated with role, function and scope of acti-' 



vities. Business organizations begin to discover that they were both 
unable, in tentTs of cost effectiveness and in terms of available personnel 
to continue to create iiew roles, ^new positions, new divisions to respond to 
an ever increasing, change in either marketing*, production or policy 
requirements. 

Originally matrix structures were conceptualized as dealing with tem- 
porary work or projects. Currently, such structures are utilized for. tem- 
porary work or proi^ects but also as permaneh^: organizational structures. 
The list of well-knovfn corporations that use some- form ;of matrix , 
organization is quite lengthy and continues to grow: IBM, Phillips, Volvo, 
Honeyweir, Texas Instruments, GE, Shell Oil, etc., all are involved in. 

matrix organizational structures (Davis & Lawrence, .1978; Janger, 1979). 

V 

. There are three required roles of the matrix organization: 1) liiatrix 
subordinants, 2) matrix managers, and 3) common superior. 

Matrix subordinates are roles that implement specific plans and do 
specific work within an organization. Matrix managprs are of two types, 
often called "business result managers" and "resource-managers." 
Generalizing to the context of the educational envir*onment, bus'iness result 
managers would be comparable to individuals who have. excTusive respon^' 
sibility for program and instruction. Resource managers would be equiva- 
lent to administrators who develop and provide facilities, finaneial 
resources, materials, etc. The common superior is the individual to whom 
matrix managers report. The common superior has similar responsibilities 
and functio'ns as one might think ofoin an arbitrator or a judge.. There is 




very little input from the common superior, 4)ut there, is final decisioning 
or judgment on issues- ir\ which there ire diffe»;ences of opinion or' 
situations that require decisions or arbitration. . " ' * ' 



Insert Table 1 .about here 

The rationale that business organizations have used for the applied- 
tion of the matrix organization a^er l).they deal more effectively vrith 
increasingly i nterdependwt and related kinds of activities or markets. 
Thtfi equivalent in the educational organization would be increasing require- 
ments for interface or' integration of programs of regular and special stu- 
dents, 2) faster product obsolescence. ComJ)arable status for education 
would-be dramatic shifts in service delivery models, 3)- increased govern- 
ment regulation, 4) i ntradependent parts of the, orgaaization, 5) increj^ed . 
demapds to respond to special interest groups and 6) cost reduction demands 
would be equivalent between business, industry and. education organizations. 

The matrix organization is based upon the concept of a balance of 
power, where bargaining "chips" ^arily^ negotiation, discussfon and 
arbitration are constant features of the system (Galbraith, 1971). Such ' 
features imply the necessity, of adequate information and continual access • 
to the various roles with-fn^the matrix organizatfon. 

. . Insert Figure 3 about here ' • • 

. _ Two possible matrix organizational structures applicable tc^.^pecial 
education are illustrated, for smaller organizations, smaller school 



systems, jt might be possible to-develop a structure in which- the common . 
sijperyisor or.superior is- the assistant superi ntendeijtj'or instruction; 
matrix managers are respectively the di rector;or supervisor of special ecfu- 
- cation and the building level principal. Functions under the director of 
special education- that would te assumed or directed .by various matrix 
subordinates might be'the lEP development implementation. Instructional 

» 

material and equipment utilization, personnel selection, student 
evaluatibn, Under the building principal might fall specific functions 
such as traflsportation,^salary, hospitalization, facility designation, ' 
•equipment and material purchase, parent community communication, *' 
pupil /teather assignment, personnel evaluation. 

For larger educational organizations,, a matrix multidimensional' orga- 
nizational structure might.have a' common superior of ah assistant' superin- 
tendent for instruction; matrix managers of a director of mild/jnederate 
programs for the handicapped and a director of severe/prof oun^. programs for 
the handicapped. Matrix subordinates operating in relationship to the two 
designated matrix' managers might be personnel selection, through the direc- 
tor of personnel; the director of tnanspcrtation for transportation; 
director of psychological services for assessment functions; the director 
of instructional supervisors for lEP development implementation; the 
building pr/ncipal for management of the instructional environment and so 
forth* 



s • 



;. Yet another possible structure could be a multt-level organizational 
matrix for special' education in which matrix managers would report once 
again -to a common superior of an .assistant superintendent for instruction. 
The matrix managers would be supervisor of secondary special education, 
■supervisor of elementary special education, supervisor of pre-school" spe- 
cial education; supervisor" of developmental' programs for communily ..college 
Once again, by illustration, these matrix managers would interact and' • 
receive expertise and support for the functions thr'ough the" similar matrix 
subordinates of transportation and so forth.- 



Insert Table 2 about here. 
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Within any organization, duties or responsibilities are often capable 
. of being designated as either !) exclusive, to an individua^role or posi- 
tion. 2V joint or shared between roles or positions and. 3) alternating 
^between roles and positions. Within the matrix organization, the design a- 
tl0h of role responsibilities is extremely important. For example, there 
, could be roles of assistant superintendent for instruction, principal ,-- 
psychologists, instructional supervisors, special, education teacher, 
regular education teacher, director of special education and duties' of 
selection/assignment of special education personnel ,' lEP development/ 
■implementation, evaluation of special education personnel, instructional 
^materials selection and so forth." There could be -a designation ^f respon- 
sibility as^prirae responsibility, consultation relative to decision, final- 
decision. The implementori or the one" who performs. the function checks to 



see if decisions are implemented and/or.-authorization for s'>,bmission of 
decisions to hi gl^er "authority. ' Sich, responsibilities could be coded rela- 

rtive to the type of activity aifKl the specific role for that activi'ty* For 
example, it could well be that'the assistant superintendent has final deci- 
sipn authority associated with. thV selection and assignment of special edu 

. cation personnel . However, . remembCiring. that' the common superior In the . 
matrix organization would typically riot have input into thl* decision until 

.there was disagreement and' rie^d for. arbitration or a final decision; there- 
fpriB the principal., instructional supervisor and the director of special 
educatiorv might ail be individuals who should be consulted relative to the 
selectionjissignment of special ed^^^ 

Advantages of Matrix Organizations 



There are^a.'nJimber. of adv.jantages for the matrix organization. 



i; Problems can be., rioted more quickly -and responded to with greater 
speeds a> , - 

» * ^ _ — 

2. Needs of the organizatiori cari be dealt with effectively within 
unique {projects or .functions. ' 

3. Jhefe Is often m6re Effective, training of those lower in^the- 
organization stricture because of their interaction witl) greater 

- frequency with uppef^levels . of the oirganizati^^^^ 

4. Speci-ali zed ^personnel may more easily apply.their specialty^ 

5. Control arid authoHty for a jjroject is more easily ma4ntairied; 

6> It is easier to c»<eate .the opportunity for organizational members 
to assuipe resporisibi l .i ty. ^ • 

/,» 

7. Thorough evaluation, and planning become a part of the ordinary ' 
. functioriing of the'-organizatiori. 
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8. Flexibility for adaptation is easier than within traditional 
structures." 

Should the need arise, it is easier to dissolve or to dismantle 
the project or furtctibri^. ' . 

10." Different roles within the organization are more easily oriented 

• and exposed to each other. 

UT "^^^^ a reduc.tion of the span of /control than is found in tra- 
ditional org^inizations. ■ . /. • ' ^ 

12. Project managers or matrix manageVs have a sense of true control 
arfd authority. . • / > . . 

13. .There is. a. reduction of the complexity the larger traditional 

• organization structure. j . . •r 

^ 14. The voice; or opinion of tho'se lower in the organization structure 
j£ more easily communicated and listened to. 

\ * 15. Communication is more direct and less likely to be misunderstood* 
, Disadvantages of Matrix Orgc^rilzatio^ 

'V . ' ■■■ '-^ 

There are a number of probjems and disadvantages associated with the 
^ matrix organization. .Typical problems of the matrix organization are: Y) 
^.^MJefidership' style 'of th4 "boss" is oftentimes incompatible with matrix 
„ organizations; 2) strained relations with peers can occur; 3) the various 

• cj.strengths-^irid weaknesses. 0 individual-members become more obvious: 
' "^4) thei^e is the need witlfin matrix organizations to broaden management, 

, ' pfganizational skills <and knowledge of the traditional expert or specialist 

• within' a contertt area; 5) line and staff relationships often blur or 
• disappear; 6) there are frequent and oftentimes "too many'' meetings;'?'' 

. 7). disagreements are very clear and* obvious between staff; ^8) differences 
occur in ^deqisions which oftentimes require arbitration or ultimate 
auth(5^ity decision mak.ing; 9) gamesmanship- an(j/or manipulation tan occur 
twlthin the matrix organizational structur'e. ' - 

J'EWC : ■ : • , ., . • 19. . 



•Organizations that feeil they vrish to initiate matrix organizational • 
structures ^'shoul d bfi awarfe' that common superiors and matrix manages reiyrire 
1) a broad knowledge of the system, and its personnel; 2) general management 
expertise or aptitude; 3) group skills; 4) attention to detail with evi- 
dence of the ^Ability .for consistent 'follow through; -5) conflict orientation 



and resolution skills.; 6) acce*ptance and tolerance of '.arnbigpily; 7) self 
and peer reliant, that, is to ■sayr'interhally-directed and; 8) com- 



nunications skills. 



9 it is als^ clear that strong staff development programs would be 
required in a matrix organization for. the various roles. , Such programs 
would need to- include components such as 1) training in the content roles 
found wi;thib the organizatio^;'2r training in inteii?perspnal skills; 
3) training in analysis and presentation. of ideas in groups; 4) team 
building and M^j^ni.zatibn development. 

Rules of Matrix Ijrgahizations « . * 



In decisions related to the planning of a matrix organization struc- 
Br^, certain decision rules should be noted; , • ^ 

1. There must be parti'dipation of key or upper le'iTeV administrators; 

2. Involvement of outside experts in planning, organizing and moni- 
toring is frequently helpful; ' * 

3.. Matrix managers and subordinates must work out their own roles, 
responsibilities relationships as the. matrtx organization- is 
developed; 

4. kjStructuresi.and elements of the organizations should be thought of 
)a^^ formative with the process of alteration and adaptation seen as 
•^^art of the- overall planning of the. structure; 



.5. formalized systematic planning is requirerf. Such planning would 
include \tormal role responsibility, specification, planning and 
control siystems that are specific and formalized and continuing 
appraisal evaluation systems. " 

As special education develops greater complexity vdth more external 

and -internal .demands,' it may be that the matrix organization should be 

reviewed and evaluated in terms of its efficacy for addressing some of the 

emerging concerns in special education. 



* « 
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BuSINESS/rNDlJSTRY 



• Education/Srecial En(JrATTQ^f < ' 



1. Increasing" RELATEp & sequential markets 

2. Faster product obsolescence' 

5. Increased Government regulation 

A; :lNTRA-DEPARTMEffr PARTS OF THE ORGANIZATION 

5; Increased demands to respond to speci/l 

• interest groups 

5. Cost reduction DEf-iANDs ' ■ 



1. • Increasing requirements for iNiERFACED/iNTefeRATED 

■ . ^ . • 
programs fo^ regular and special students X 

2. Dramatic! shifts in SERVICE delivery WDELs 

• i • ■ ■ ' 

3. Increased government regulation ■ ■ 

4. I rfTRA-DEPARTMENT parts df^ ItHE organization ' ' '^J 

5. Increased db'-iands to respond to -special interest 

GRODPS * - . ' • 

'6T~CosFreBuction demands ■ 
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